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Case 4. Placental GangreneNecropsy. —A young lady, noble, of very feeble 
constitution, had had a very painful pregnancy, and a difficult labour. She be¬ 
came pregnant a second time. Towards the seventh month site was threatened 
with metrorrhagia after a short walk; this show often reappeared, and was ac¬ 
companied with lumbar pains. The flooding ceased promptly under the influ¬ 
ence of a small bleeding from the arm. Towards the eighth month the patient 
was unexpectedly awakened by an intense but fugitive pain followed by dis¬ 
charge of the liquor amnii. Nothing further occurred until the ninth month, 
when a hasmorrhage declared itsplf, which lasted eight days. The lady’s life 
was in great danger; discharge of a very fetid liquid from the vagina; this canal 
full of clots of blood. Death from excessive hsemorrhage. 

At the autopsy, the os uteri was found to be much dilated; the feetus disco¬ 
loured, exsanguinous; presentation of the right shoulder; the amniotic mem¬ 
branes ruptured. The placenta excessively fetid; morbidly adherent to the ute- 
tus; its substance very thin, or some two-thirds thinner than ordinary; its colour 
dark as that of wine lees; its resistance so feeble that it tears to pieces at the 
least traction. In many places, its substance is altogether pultaceous. 

Case 5. Adherence of Placenta to Child's Head. —In the following case the pla¬ 
centitis went on in an entirely latent manner. A woman, aetat. 31), of lymphatic 
temperament, mother of seven children, pregnant for the eighth time, experienced 
after some light pains in the kidneys, and towards the third month, a rupture of 
the membranes. Two hours afterwards uterine pains and a flow of blood from 
the vagina manifested themselves; an hour and a half later she was delivered of 
a feetus enveloped in its membranes. At the examination the placenta was 
found to adhere so forcibly to the head of the child that it was impossible to 
separate them without tearing it. It is incontestible, says, the author, that 
this adherence to the teguments of the cranium was the consequence of a phlo- 
gosis, and that this phlogosis was itself the cause of the abortion. A pretty co¬ 
pious metrorrhagia, which lasted forty days, followed the abortion. 

It remains proved, therefore, according to him, that placentitis can sometimes 
exist latently until the epoch of abortion. In some cases it provokes a sort of 
diminutive fever of the intermittent type; this is when points of suppuration 
arise in the substance of the placenta. In general, however, it is always true 
to say that lumbar and hypogastric pains, and intercurrent floodings, form its 
principal characters.— Lancette Franfaise, July 21, 1840, from Jlnnali Unicersali 
di Medicine, May and June, 1840. 

62. Fracture of the Arm of a Child during birth, by the natural efforts of Partu¬ 
rition. By Dr. Lowenhakdt. —The mother in this case was twonty-two years 
old, and it was her first labour. In consequence of slight malformation of the 
pelvis it was necessary to assist the delivery by the forceps; by their aid and by 
the moderately powerful and regular contractions of the uterus, the head had 
passed through the vulva (the face being turned towards the left side of the 
mother) when a longer than usual pause between the pains occurred. Pre¬ 
sently, however,'they returned with considerable force, and the right shoulder, 
which had before been passing slowly along the perineum, was rapidly ex¬ 
pelled; and scarcely had the left shoulder, which was directed upwards and to 
the right, passed through, when a snap was heard. When the trunk was com¬ 
pletely expelled, it was found that the left arm, which lay across the chest, was 
fractured at the upper third of the humerus. It was put up with paste-splints 
and a bandage, and union took place. 

The author remarks that the case is interesting, in showing that fractures of 
the upper extremities of new-born children are by no means always produced 
by awkward manipulation, hut under certain circumstances are the effect of the 
natural process of parturition. That fractures and indentations of the skull may 
be produced by a projecting promontory, as well as by narrowness of the pelvis, 
is well known, and the author himself has met with two cases of the kind; but 
that fractures of the upper extremities may be affected by the act of parturition 
has not yet, as far as his knowledge extends, been pointed out. In this case the 
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fracture seems to have been produced by tbe humerus being fixed between two 
hard bodies, tbe receding os pubis and the ribs, while the shoulder was being 
rapidly expelled; and, consequently, a fracture of the lower extremity must be 
much less likely to occur, because, except in a monstrosity, the leg can never 
be thus impacted between two hard bodies.-— Brit, and For. Med. Rev. Oct. 1840, 
from Median. Zcit. Mai 6, 1840. 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE AND TOXICOLOGY. 

03. Insanity in Extenuation of Crime .—Edward Oxford, a youth of eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, on the 10th of June, 1840, discharged two pistols in 
rapid succession at the Queen of England, while riding. He was tried for the 
crime of high treason, and the result was a verdict of “ guilty , being at the time 
insane." The following are the material facts elicited on the trial. 

The prisoner was born at Birmingham; came very young to London; went to 
school at Lambeth, and served successively as barman in three public houses 
in London. He then went into lodgings. On the 4th of May, he purchased a 
pair of pistols and a powder flask. He practised at a shooting gallery in Lei¬ 
cester square; at a second in the Strand, and at a third at the west end of the 
town. On the third of June, lie called on a school companion at Lambeth, of 
whom he bought half a hundred copper caps, and asked where he could buy 
bullets and three pennies’ worth of gunpowder. This friend directed him where 
he could purchase bullets, and gave him some gunpowder. On the 9th of June, 
he showed a loaded pistol, refusing to say what he meant to do with it, but 
added that he had been practising at a target. 

When arrested, he instantly declared that he was the person who had fired. He 
gave his address, and at his lodgings wore found a powder flask, three ounces 
of powder, a bullet mould, five leaden bullets, and some percussion caps. Some 
papers of an apparently treasonable nature were also discovered. 

For the defence, it was proved that the prisoner’s grandfather had been de¬ 
cidedly insane, so much so, as to require a straight waistcoat. The prisoner’s 
mother, also, testified to the insanity of her husband. “ Frequently before our 
marriage, he made attempts on his own life. On one occasion, he was brought 
in from the street with a razor in his hand. She described her husband’s con¬ 
duct to her as absolutely brutal, cutting her arm with a jug, her head with a 
pewter pot, and stabbing her with a file; and she added, he used to laugh with 
satisfaction when he saw her displeased.” Another witness had seen the father 
ride into his own parlor on his horse; and it was also proved that he had at¬ 
tempted to commit suicide with laudanum. 

The testimony in favour of the insanity of the prisoner was as follows. His 
mother stated that “ Edward was also eccentric. He pointed a pistol at me the 
first time he brought pistols to the house. He was particularly fond of fire 
arms and gunpowder. He used to amuse himself with cannon when a boy. 
He w T as once very much burnt by gunpowder. This was eight years ago. His 
eyebrows were burnt off, and I sat up two nights with him. He screamed 
terribly all the time. He has a habit of laughing, and I have frequently beat 
him for it. He laughed hysterically after fits of violent passion. The laugh 
is involuntary, T have no doubt.” 

George Sanden had the prisoner under his care for tw T elve months, and sent 
him home because he thought that he was out of his senses. The aunt, with 
whom he lived as barman, and several other persons, spoke to his inconsiderate 
and continual laughing. His sister also deposed that he had presented pistols 
at her. 

Dr. Hodgdin, Dr. Conolly and Dr. Choune, considered the state of the priso¬ 
ner’s mind as manifestly unsound. 

Lord Chief Justice Denman, in summing up, made the following remarks: 
“It was sought to be proved that there was a hereditary taint of insanity in his 



